deliberation one always associates with the offices, of an
English conveyancing lawyer. The grand finale occurred
when McNeill and I, our lawyers and witnesses, were
ushered into a large room which was evidently the holy
of holies. Here there was a good deal of mumbling talk
between our lawyers, and in the end, our signatures and
my cheque. It was all over. McNeill, as though fearing
we might change our minds, once more fled out of the
place to catch the Blue Train.
My lawyer and I crossed the square, made our way to
a suitable bar, and indulged in a whisky and soda, whilst
my wife ate a solitary ice-cream at Vogade's, from which
place I presently unearthed her. We drove back together
in a somewhat stunned silence. It was my wife who made
the suggestion which had been more than once on the tip
of my tongue.
" Would it be much out of our way to drive round by
the Domaine ? " she asked tentatively.
"Not a yard," I replied; "let's do it. We can
have a look at it with the light of ownership in our
eyes/*
We were still staying at the time in the delightful little
villa on the slopes of Mougins lent us by our dear friend,
Elizabeth Russell, and only a mile or so away from the
Domaine, so the slight detour was easily made. We
drove slowly past the front entrance and up the rough
road which led to the church on the summit of the hill
and from there we looked down at our new property,
now a very gay scene indeed as Darnley was giving a
farewell tea-party.
" I think we ought to go in for a few minutes/* my
wife suggested.
I shook my head.
" Playing up ownership too soon," I told her. " Be-
sides, Darnley hasn't told us yet when he wants to leave
and I told him not on any account to hurry."
" You'll find a note when you get home.   I asked
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